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name  not  been  published  by  us  through 
error  as  Mrs.  George  A.  Hotchkiss  in- 
stead of  Mrs.  George  A.  Hotckin,  it  is 
probable  that  she  would  have  received 
letters  that  may  have  gone  astray.  Mrs. 
George  A.  Hotchkin  lives,  at  24  Calumet 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Mechanics’  Institute  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  has  for  six  years  offered  a course 
in  lunch  room  management.  Information 
in  regard  to  this  department  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

The  Survey  would  gently  hint  to 
those  writing  for  information  that  it 
warms  the  cockles  of  the  heart  of  a busy 
person  when  he  sees  a two-cent  stamp 
attached  to  an  inquiry  which  requires 
valuable  time  to  supply  to  say  nothing 
about  postage. 

WORK  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

The  public  of  New  York  learned  week 
before  last,  as  Helen  Keller  says  it  should 
learn,  that  “the  blind  man  is  neither  a 
genius  nor  a freak;  that  he  has  a mind 
that  can  be  educated,  a hand  that  can  be 
trained,  ambitions  which  it  is  right  for 
him  to  strive  to  realize,”  and  that  “it  is 
the  duty  of  the  public  to  help  him  to  make 
the  best  of  himself  so  that  he  can  win 
light  through  work.”  For  four  days  the 
“blind  seeing  public”  was  brought  in  con- 
tact with  those  who  see  not  with  one,  but 
with  all  but  one,  of  their  senses ; who  are 
capable  of  sense  development  far  beyond 
the  normal  seeing  man  and  are  dependent 
only  because  adequate  opportunity  is  not 
given  them  to  develop  their  wonderful 
four  senses. 

The  Blind  Workers’  Exhibition  held  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  and  other  organizations, 
was  opened  by  President  Taft  who,  to- 
gether with  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  Wini- 
fred Holt,  secretary  of  the  association, 
addressed  a large  audience  of  blind  and 
seeing.  For  the  three  evenings  follovr  ng 
meetings  were  held  at  which  Robert  W. 
deForest  told  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
and  the  National  Association  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Vision  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  Supt.  William  H.  Maxwell 
spoke  for  the  New  York  public  schools 


which  are  now  educating  the  blind  with 
the  sighted.  Bishop  Greer  gave  a general 
address  and  Eben  P.  Morford,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Industrial  School  for  the 
Blind,  spoke  on  the  adult  blind. 

Part  of  each  afternoon  and  evening 
was  given  over  to  entertainments  by  blind 
performers.  Actors  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Over- 
brook gave  a scene  from  the  Merchant  of 
Venice.  A number  of  blind  musicians  per- 
formed, among  them  Sophie  Grabowski, 
organist  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  at  Nan- 
ticoke,  Pa.,  and  Edwin  Grasse,  the  com- 
poser and  violinist.  Girls  from  Over- 
brook  gave  a maypole  dance  and  boys 
from  the  same  institution  gave  athletic 
drills,  and  dances,  and  games  were  played 
by  blind  children  from  the  New  York 
public  schools. 

Conferences  to  instruct  the  public  in 
regard  to  what  is  being  done  and  what  is 
yet  to  be  done  for  the  blind  were  held 
every  afternoon.  A number  spoke  on  the 
work  of  institutions.  These  as  yet  care 
for  only  5,000  of  the  80,000  blind  in  the 
United  States,  so  the  other  side  of  the 
problem,  training  and  work  for  those  who 
live  at  home,  is  infinitely  greater.  Among 
the  chief  subjects  presented  were  the 
successful  teaching  of  blind  and  seeing 
children  in  the  same  classes;  the  reading 
room  for  the  blind  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  which  sends  books  all  over  the 
country;  the  need  of  the  workshop  to 
supplement  home  instruction;  the  wage 
earning  possibilities ; the  conservation 
of  eyesight  by  the  prevention  of  eyestrain 
and  other  injurious  conditions  of  modern 
life ; and  the  prevention  of  that  fifty  per 
cent  of  blindness  which  is  due  to  specific 
preventable  causes,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  ophthalmia  neonatorum  and 
industrial  accidents.  W.  I.  Holmes, 
editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  blind,  recently  returned  from  the 
International  Congress  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  at  Cairo,  described  the  efforts 
which  the  Khedive  is  making  to  lessen 
the  enormous  percentage  of  100,000  blind 
in  11,000,000  population  in  Egypt. 

The  centre  of  the  exhibit  of  the  work 
and  the  workers  was  in  the  main  audi- 
torium where  a huge  lighthouse  was 
erected  to  represent  the  headquarters  of 
the  New  York  Association,  to  which  some 
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disability  for  a period  not  to  exceed 
four  years,  this  amount  to  be  raised 
to  one  hundred  per  cent  for  the  first 
three  months  in  case  a nurse’s  care  is 
needed;  65  per  cent  of  wage  loss  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  fifteen  years  for 
partial  disability ; and  at  death  four 
year’s  wages  where  there  are  total  de- 
pendents and  in  proportion  in  cases  of 
partial  dependents,  payable,  where  pos- 
sible, in  installments.  In  cases  of  in- 
jury, a week  must  elapse  before  pay- 
ment begins,  the  loss  to  be  made  up  if 
disability  continues  for  a month. 

As  in  California,  a permanent  Indus- 
trial Accidents  Board  is  appointed,  ‘con- 
sisting of  the  commissioner  of  labor 
and  two  others,  the  latter  at  a salary  of 
$500  a year,  to  whom  all  disputes  are  to 
be  referred  and  whose  decision  is  to  be 
final.  In  order  to  settle  the  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  before 
September,  1911,  when  it  is  to  become 
operative,  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  bring  injunctional  proceedings  against 
the  Industrial  Accidents  Board. 

The  success  of  the  law  before  the 
Legislature  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  republican,  democratic  and  so- 
cial democratic  parties  were  all  pledged 
to  it  in  their  platform. 

STREET  TRADES 
AND  DELINQUENCY 

In  line  with  inquiries  made  by  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  Alex- 
ander Fleisher  of  the  Department  of  Po- 
litical Science  of  Wisconsin  University 
recently  made  an  investigation  at  the 
Wisconsin  Industrial  School  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  data  on  the  relation 
between  newspaper  selling  and  juvenile 
delinquency.  Seventy-six  out  of  133  of 
the  Milwaukee  boys  in  the  institution, 
about  fifty-seven  per  cent  that  is,  admit- 
ted that  they  had  sold  newspapers.  This 
proportion  bears  out  the  figures  recorded 
by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
for  four  large  institutions  near  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  which  show  from 
forty  to  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the 
inmates  to  have  been  newsboys. 

The  value  of  the  figures  for  these  in- 
stitutions is  lessened,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  distinguish  those 
who  worked  at  this  trade  for  long  pe- 


riods from  those  who  worked  for  such 
short  periods  that  the  work  could  scarce- 
ly have  had  any  effect  on  their  charac- 
ters. In  order  to  obtain  results  with 
more  meaning,  Mr.  Fleisher  classified 
the  boys  with  a view  to  length  of  time. 
He  found  forty-eight  boys  in  the  insti- 
tution, about  one-third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, who  were  employed  in  newspaper 
selling  for  six  months  or  over,  all  of 
them  working  in  Milwaukee.  These,  he 
feels,  might  be  expected  to  show  the  ef- 
fects of  their  occupation.  Thirty  of  them 
worked  close  to  their  own  homes  where 
they  were  probably  exposed  to  less  moral 
danger  than  others  working  farther 
away,  and  only  eighteen  among  the 
temptations  of  the  business  and  amuse- 
ment districts.  Of  the  eighteen  only  two 
were  Jews  and  none  was  Italian,  although 
the  vast  majority  of  the  newsboys  of  that 
section  of  Milwaukee  belong  to  these 
races. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  criminality  of 
newsboys  as  compared  with  the  other 
boys  in  the  school  on  account  of  the  loose 
method  of  recording  the  reasons  for 
commitment.  Mr.  Fleisher  feels,  how- 
ever, that  arguments  against  street  trad- 
ing by  children  should  not  be  based  on 
the  percentage  of  boys  in  reform  schools, 
as  in  Wisconsin,  at  least,  no  connection 
between  the  two  could  be  established. 

QUICK  LUNCHES 
IN  ROCHESTER 

Not  long  ago  The  Survey  published 
a short  article  on  Quick  Lunches  for 
Efficiency  and  Health,  by  Alida  Latti- 
more,  of  Rochester,  which  has  attracted 
attention  to  the  possibility  of  installing 
catering  facilities  in  places  which  have 
been  previously  considered  unavailable 
for  such  arrangements.  The  successful 
work  of  Mrs.  George  A.  Hotchkin  in 
the  East  and  West  High  Schools  of 
Rochester  and  for  some  of  the  leading 
factories  has  led  a number  of  people  to 
investigate  the  system  by  which  she  is 
able  to  supply  good  lunches  economically 
to  a large  number  of  persons  in  a limited 
time.  One  woman  went  from  Brooklyn 
to  Rochester  to  make  a personal  inspec- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Hotchkin  has  received  a 
number  of  inquiries  by  mail.  Had  her 
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7,000  blind  come  annually.  The  New 
York  Library  sent  a collection  of  books 
for  the  blind  and  around  the  sides  of  the 
room  were  arranged  goups  of  blind  work- 
ers at  their  highly  skilled  hand  work — 

| weavers  deftly  feeling  their  designs,  hand 
i sewers  threading  their  needles,  blind  girls 
assembling  the  sheets  of  the  Mathilda 
j Ziegler  Magazine,  embroiderers  and  lace 
I makers  producing  work  not  “good  for  a 
blind  person”  but  in  every  respect  up 
i to  that  of  a skilled  needlewoman  with 
sight.  Other  men  and  women  were  en- 
gaged at  carpentry,  broom  and  mattress 
making,  ironing,  stenography,  typewrit- 
ing, telephone  work,  metal  hammering 
and  the  work  of  the  barber  and  the  mas- 
seur. Except  for  greater  concentration 
upon  what  they  were  doing,  there  seemed 
little  difference  between  these  and 
normal  workers.  The  method  of  teach- 
ing was  illustrated  by  a class  of  blind 
children  from  the  public  schools.  The 
exhibits  were  from  thirty-five  organiza- 
tions in  ten  states. 

CITY  CONFERENCE  ON 
PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY 

The  three  days  program  of  the  New 
York  City  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  last  week  was  less  crowded 
than  the  preceding  year,  and  perhaps  for 
that  reason  the  sessions  left  very  definite 
impressions  of  certain  important  prob- 
lems. The  opening  address  of  the  presi- 
dent, Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  brought  out 
the  fact  that  more  than  a generation,  be- 
ginning with  the  work  of  Toynbee  Hall 
in  London,  had  been  devoted  to  the  social 
education  of  the  poor  in  the  hope  of 
making  poverty  sterile.  Poverty  still 
propagates  poverty  and  the  social  worker 
realizes  now  that  the  education  of  the 
well-to-do  should  be  his  object.  The 
causes  of  poverty  are  not  in  the  poor 
themselves,  he  said,  _ but  are  _ unemploy- 
ment, industrial  accidents,  disease,  pre- 
mature death,  and  finally,  low  wages. 
The  movement  for  a minimum  wage  is  a 
recognition  of  this  fundamental  cause  of 
poverty. 

In  his  report  as  chairman  of  .the 
committee  on  municipal  needs,  Wil- 
liam H.  Allen  maintained  that  the 
city  is  making  a more  strenuous 
effort  to  do  a hundred  per  cent  of 


its  duty  than  is  private  philanthropy. 
The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment welcomes  suggestions  from  social 
agencies  and  private  individuals  and  has 
worked  out  a five  years  plan  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  city  on  a basis  of  prog- 
ressive improvement.  Private  philan- 
thropy has  no  such  plan,  he  said,  and  he 
felt  that  a most  valuable  work  for  the 
conference  would  be  to  authorize  its 
committee  on  municipal  needs  to  keep  a 
list  of  philanthropic  opportunities  hither- 
to neglected,  and  present  them  next  year 
as  a definite  program  for  future  work. 

For  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment, Comptroller  Prendergast 
spoke  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  meet- 
ing all  needs  of  all  departments.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  city  intended  to  be  and 
should  be  the  greatest  of  social  workers, 
and  that  with  this  object  in  view  it  wel- 
comed all  suggestions  but  demanded  that 
they  be  so  clear  cut  as  to  convince  the 
board  that  they  represent  a good  social 
investment  for  city  funds.  Furthermore, 
they  should  be  given  at  budget  hearings 
and  through  the  press  and  not  as  often 
now,  as  complaints  after  appropriations 
for  departments  have  been  made. 

Well  in  advance  of  budget  hearings, 
Dr.  Hyatt  presented  a demand  for  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  dental 
work  in  public  schools,  which  he  main- 
tained would  vastly  cut  down  the  appro- 
priation now  necessary  for  special  classes 
for  children  retarded  in  their  studies  by 
ill  health. 

Whether  private  philanthropy  should 
supplant  or  suplement  the  municipal 
budget  was  discussed  by  Benjamin  C. 
Marsh  who  held  that  New  York  city, 
with  its  $4,000,000,000  of  taxable  land 
values,  should  meet  all  the  needs  of  fits 
citizens  without  calling  on  private  charity. 
He  believes  that  just  as  the  city  now 
maintains  free  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions, it  is  its  duty  as  long  as  unjust 
economic  laws  rule  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  made  destitute  by  those  very  laws 
by  putting  an  extra  burden,  if  need  be, 
on  the  taxpayers.  Besides  the  failure  of 
the  city  in  leaving  responsibility  for  poor 
families  to  private  philanthropy,  Mr. 
Marsh  enumerated  several  respects  _ in 
which  it  meets  its  social  responsibilities 
inadequately  and  held  that  even  more 
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important  than  efficiency  in  the  details 
of  an  administration  is  efficiency  in  its 
scope.  This  latter  efficiency  the  city  does 
not  now  have. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  public 
institutions  showed  extensions  of  social 
service  and  of  work  for  tuberculosis  and 
for  lessening  infant  mortality  and  urged 
care  for  inebriates  in  special  institutions 
and  an  improvement  of  the  grade  of  in- 
stitution helpers  by  raising  the  rate  of 
wages. 

Commissioner  of  Corrections  Patrick 
A.  Whitney  described  the  plans  for  the 
new  Harts  Island  Reformatory,  and 
James  H.  Foster,  inspector  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  criticised  the  present 
reformatory  and  spoke  forcibly  against 
certain  defects  in  the  plans  for  the  new. 
These  are  its  confined  quarters,  its  near- 
ness to  the  workhouse  and  the  Potters’ 
Field,  and,  quite  as  fundamental,  the 
choosing  of  a congregate  instead  of  a 
cottage  plan  for  the  buildings.  He  urged 
the  need  of  a reformatory  for  young 
men  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  O.  F. 
Lewis  reported  that  an  agitation  for  such 
a reformatory  is  under  way  and  urged 
in  his  turn  the  great  need  of  a farm 
colony  for  vagrants. 

Michael  J.  Drummond,  commissioner 
of  public  charities,  pointed  out  the  great 
improvement  in  the  last  few  years  in 
conditions  on  Blackwell’s  Island  which 
he  said  now  represented  “New  York  at 
its  best.”  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed Charles  B.  Bacon,  who  occupies 
the  new  post  of  general  medical  superin- 
tendent of  City  Hospital,  brought  out 
strongly  the  contrast  between  this  gen- 
eral improvement  and  the  “depreciated 
devitalized  stock”  of  hospital  helpers. 

Secretary  Robert  W.  Hebberd  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  also  urged  the 
need  of  a better  grade  of  workers, 
pointing  out  that  the  present  system  de- 
veloped out  of  the  enforced  work  of 
prisoners.  The  present  rate  of  pay,  from 
five  to  fifteen  dollars  a month,  could  at- 
tract no  higher  grade  of  men  than  these 
same  men  on  dismissal  from  the  work- 
house.  The  result  is  bad  work  and  such 
frequent  dismissals  for  drunkenness  that 
it  took  some  6,000  payroll  transactions 
during  the  year  to  keep  1,000  positions 
filled.  He  pointed  out  especially  the 
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iniquity  of  having  such  a class  of  persons 
work  directly  over  the  sick  and  the  old 
and  those  whose  “moral  sickness”  made 
it  especially  important  that  they  should 
be  brought  under  uplifting  influences. 
For  years  successive  commissioners  of 
charities  have  fought  for  this  improve- 
ment in  hospital  service,  but  only  with 
the  support  of  press  and  public  can  it 
be  accomplished. 

For  the  further  improvement  of  the 
island,  Homer  Folks  urged  the  speedy 
removal  of  the  workhouse,  penitentiary 
and  almshouse.  Appropriations  have 
been  made  for  new  sites. 


Mrs.  Robert  C.  Clarkson  read  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  families,  sum- 
ming up  the  obstacles  to  wholesome 
homes  as  congestion,  low  wages,  lack  of 
proper  social  life  and  intemperance. 

The  Rev.  Henry  K.  Denlinger  urged 
a closer  affiliation  between  the  church 
and  charitable  agencies  both  in  relief  and 
in  preventive  work  so  that  at  need  we 
can  “mass  and  hurl  the  forces  of  good  on 
the  massed  center  of  wrong.”  This  idea 
John  A.  Kingsbury  also  expressed  in 
words  borrowed  from  another  represen- 
tative of  organized  charity,  as  the  neces- 
sity for  charities  to  strive  not  for  solo- 
work  but  for  better  orchestration. 


CITY  OUTDOOR  RELIEF 
FOR  BROKEN  FAMILIES 


Something  in  the  nature  of  a right- 
about-face in  the  attitude  of  philanthrop- 
ists was  shown  by  the  interest  and  sup- 
port given  Mrs.  William  Einstein’s  plea 
for  municipal  outdoor  relief  for  widows, 
deserted  families  and  the  families  of 
tubercular  persons.  She  suggested  a 
nonpartisan  board  of  trustees  as  a 
means  of  preventing  corruption  and 
mismanagement  of  the  funds  for  such 
relief.  She  based  her  plea  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  present  system  of 
pensions  from  private  sources  on  the 
inadequacy  of  the  relief  at  present  avail- 
able, and  she  pointed  to  the  folly  of  the 
city  boarding  children  with  families  of 
strangers  instead  of  subsidizing  their 
own  mothers.  Mr.  Hebberd  and  Mr. 
Sulzberger  spoke  in  sympathy  with  Mrs. 
Einstein’s  plan.  William  I.  Nichols  of 
Brooklyn  spoke  against  it  on  the  ground 
of  possible  misuse  of  funds  and  dis- 
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